CHAPTER XXV
GEORGE WYNDHAM AND
LLOYD GEORGE
DURING these five years, it can readily be seen, Carson's
time was very fully occupied in the Courts; meanwhile the
Government was engaged in the last great attempt at the
conciliation of Ireland under the Union. By George Wynd-
ham's celebrated Land Act of 1903, the purchase of land by
the tenants was greatly facilitated, the Government speeding
the parting landlord with equitable compensation. Trinity
College was itself one of the landlords, and Carson only
intervened in the debates on this Bill, not as Solicitor-General
but as the member for Trinity College determined to see
justice done to his constituency. Such independence in a
Minister, whose voice is raised as a rule solely on behalf of
the Government, is rare, if not unprecedented. At times his
championship of the rights of the university caused the
Government considerable anxiety, especially on one occa-
sion, when he went in and took his seat, not on the Govern-
ment bench, but in his old seat below the gangway. During
the progress of the measure the Chancellor of the Ex-
chequer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, sent for him, and said,
" Carson, you haven't the elements of statesmanship in
you," " I know I haven't," retorted Carson to the formidable
" Black Michael/' " and when I come to understand those
who have, Fm rather glad." In the end he won the con-
cession for Trinity College for which he had striven so
uncompromisingly. On yet another occasion he spoke,
when Solicitor-General, almost in direct opposition to the
Government. The vexed question of a Catholic university
for Ireland was raised once again in April 1901. The
Conservative Government had made no advance towards the
foundation of such an institution. " I desire to intervene,"
said Carson, " not as a member of the Government, but as